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PRESIDENT'S INTRODUCTORY MESSAGE 


Again we come to the period which marks the close of another eventful year of 
Urban League activity. 


Friends of the New Jersey Urban League, as well as its officers, directors, members 
and staff, have reason to feel gratified at the year's achievements. 


lle we feel our share of shame for the anti-American, and undemocratic incidents 
that occurred in this area, we feel pride in the fact that such incidents were held to 
comparatively small proportions and were quickly dispelled by positive community 
action. 


We are always glad, at the end of the year, to express appreciation to those who 
have made the work of the League effective in the community. We feel sure from the 
many evidences of support that new friends have been gained. The constantly increasing 
attendance at our annual meetings bears witness to the growing interest in our work. 


We are especially glad at this time to express our deep appreciation to the Trustees 
of the Welfare Federation who, through the wise counsel and cooperation of the Federa- 
tion staff and by financial support, have evidenced recognition of the demands today 
for the type of community service the Urban League is uniquely fitted to render. 


Last year the Federation sponsored a community survey to determine the areas of 
greatest need for Urban League activity. Based upon the facts revealed by the survey, 
the Welfare Federation this year supported a program designed to effectuate the prin- 
cipal recommendations of the Survey Report. 


Thus we have been able to reestablish an Industrial Relations Department in our 
functioning organization. After searching the field for a man who could mect the 
challenge of this currently urgent work in the relations of the Negro and industry in 
New Jersey, we have secured an Industrial Secretary whose training and background 
arrant the expectation of noteworthy achievement in the months ahead. 


In addition the League has been able to institute a department for closer contact 
with the people on a neighborhood level. For this latter work we have just secured the 
services of a highly trained and otherwise well qualified additional staff member, who 
will serve as Neighborhood Secretary. She will be the League's ambassador to the 
people in their homes, their clubs and their churches. 


L. HAMILTON GARNER 
President, Executive Board 
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REPORT OF THE NEW JERSEY URBAN LEAGUE 
for the Year 1943 


a I compare 

boe mE gained, 

What I have missed with what I have attained, 
Little room do I find for pride. 


But who shall dare 
To measure loss and gain in this wise? 
Defeat may be victory in disguise; 
The lowest ebb is the turn of the tide. 
From "LOSS AND GAIN" 
By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


The primary function of the Urban League is that of creating 
better racial relations, by stimulating interest in the common factors 
through which better understanding can be achieved. Only through 
mutual understanding between the races can real gains be registered in 
the Negro's quest for employment opportunity, better housing, more 
adequate educational and health facilities, and full citizenship rights. 


The League executive, during 1943, has talked face to face with 
nearly 18,000 New Jersey citizens, a preponderance of whom were of 
the majority groups. They were young and old, progressive and con- 
servative, working-class and middle-class in all brackets; Protestant, 
Catholic and Jew. The one conclusion arrived at from the sum-total of 
this and many previous years of like experience, is that FEAR through 
MISUNDERSTANDING—not АМТІРАТНҮ—іѕ at the root of the 
American race problem. Perhaps in no other area of American life do 
so many otherwise well-informed people know so little, yet struggle so 
desperately to retain deeply-rooted and firmly-fixed beliefs, opinions and 
apprehensions. 


These fears can be lik ned оглу superstition which establishes а 
taboo, and denies the indivi he incentive or right to examine the 
cause of his fears. Will it x ‘bad luck" if a mirror is broken? How 
many will break a mirror for the purpose of testing the validity of the 
tradition? And yet, it is universally acknowledged that superstition 
yields inevitably to enlightening experience and the resulting knowledge 
thus acquired. 


So with the "race problem" superstition. White America and black 
America, overwhelmed with suspicion, distrust and fear, permit the dark 
pages of American history and the isolated experiences of individuals, 
to separate one group, physically and psychologically, from the other. 
Each is cloistered within the psychological walls which other generations 
have erected. Each is denied by these barriers the desire or privilege 
of pursuing the only effective course through which knowledge may 
supplant prejudice—cooperative action. 


Attempts to report agency action, and to measure the gains and 
losses experienced by the Negro in New Jersey, during a single year 
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of time, may well be prelaced by the poet's admonition. In an area of 
interest so beclouded by fear and superstition, the seemingly insignificant 
items may well be the most important. 


No one will be so impractical as to suggest that the race riots 
Which occurred in several American communities in 1943 were evidences 
of gains achieved in racial understanding. Yet, their occurrence re. 
sulted in more interracial action, more newspaper and periodical articles 
dealing objectively with the problem, and a greater display of interest 

y the general public, than ever before in our national history. On the 
other hand, those who contend that the problem has evaporated because 
the doors of American industry have been pried open for the Negro 
worker, are not being realistic in their appraisal of the forces of reaction 
which seem determined to re-establish the “old order.” 


The ensuing report will not be so presumptuous as to attempt to 
provide solutions to the many problems inherent in this complex situa- 
tion. It is hoped that the problems presented, the techniques employed 
and the accomplishments recorded with serve as media for wider under- 
Standing, and inspiration for greater cooperative effort toward ultimate 
solutions, 


ADMINISTRATION 
Staff 


The ordinary responsibilities of administration were increased du 
ing 1943 because of staff turnover during a period of changing condi- 
tions, and the imposition of new and greater demands. The efficient 
office secretary, lost to the League in 1942, returned at the beginning of 
1943, but accepted a civil service post at the end of 1943, As the year 
opened, the League lacked funds for resuming much-needed industrial 
field work, which had been interrupted in 1942 by the loss of two 
different industrial secretaries. In November, a third secretary was 
employed, but Selective Service reclassification in February, 1944, again 
deprived the League of this department of service. Several changes in 
custodial personnel further disturbed the smooth functioning of the 
staff. 

As the year 1943 came to a close, prospects were much brighter, in] 
that provisions were being made for employment of a secretary in the 
capacity of assistant to the executive; an industrial Secretary to meet 
the need of employer-employee counselling; and a neighborhood secre- 
tary to initiate a long- and carefully-planned program of community-wide 
education. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Members of the League's democratic executive board have had 
greater burdens thrust upon them by war conditions, as have other civic- 
minded, busy people. Lack of quorum occurred for the first time in over 
ten years with the failure of the January business meeting to proceed. 
All subsequent meetings attracted from seven to fourteen members for 
an average of eleven persons in each of the nine sessions. Sub-committee 
activities obliged board members to give more than the anticipated 
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Example of Sub-Standard Housing in Newark's First Ward 
Courtesy of Newark Housing Authority 


amount of time, however, due to staff, budget, survey and other devel- 
opments in the year's work. Added responsibilities placed upon the 
"Trustees resulted in of By-Laws d increasing this 
body from five to seven members. 


As though wearied of the strife and turmoil of a 
world he had served so long, so faithfully and so well, 
a pioneer in the Urban League movement in New Jersey 
passed on to his reward on December 31, 1943. Dr. 
Wm. Н. Vail became the second president of the New 
Jersey Urban League in 1918, serving in this capacity 
for a period of 6 years. His body tired in his declining 
years, but his spirit and interest never waned. For sev- 
eral years, until his death, he was Honorary President 
of the organization. 


Program Analysis 


The annual report for 1942 announced the initiation of an evalu- 
ation survey of the League's responsibilities, activities and effectiveness. 
Conducted by Dr. Warren A. Banner, director of Research of the 
National Urban League, and supervised by a joint committee drawn 
from among the trustees of the Welfare Federation and the local Urban 
League, it represented a thorough and objective examination of the local 
program by the two parent bodies most critically solicitous of its 
direction and value. Of twelve recommendations proposed in the survey 
report, ten were accepted by the joint committee and nine of these will 
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have been initiated early in 1944 or before, as a result of budget in- 
creases permitting implementation. 


CIVIC ACTIVITIES AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


As implied in the opening words of this report, racial insularity 
resulting from the national tradition of separation, permits little oppor- 
tunity for spontaneity in achieving cooperative, interracial action. Its 
initiation requires specific planning and studied action; its extension 
occurs only through widespread and effective interpretation. The 

which has developed between the two racial communities, 
affords extremely limited contact or acquaintance between the leader- 
ship of the two groups. Thus, the white community knows relatively 
few Negro leaders upon whom to call even in the infrequent instances 
when their aid is sought. Recurrent experiences in meeting rebuff, cool- 
ness or aloofness in the white community, have produced a spirit of 
caution, indifference or timidity in the Negro leader who may have 
much to contribute but for the real or fancied barriers which restrain 
him 


In addition to serving as a clearing house through which wider 
interracial contact may be facilitated, the Urban League, through its 
staff and board personnel, finds it necessary and expedient to pioneer 
as representatives of the Negro minority in many civic activities. Dur- 
ing 1943, the executive served on boards, committees or membership 
rosters of fourteen organizations of local, state and national scope. 
Additional groups of uncertain number are served by board members. 
Three groups served by the executive were directly related to the war 
effort; three were local interracial citizens’ movements and three were 
state-wide in structure. 


Interracial Movements 


Newark is unique among the cities of the nation in that it can 
boast the existence of three distinct and autonomous citizens’ groups 
actively functioning in the field of interracial relations. The first of 
these is the Interracial Council, which has maintained an active program 
for years, and currently is making encouraging gains in its efforts to 
create hospital contacts for Negro professionals. The second is the 
Intercultural Education Council whose genesis was a conference called 
in the Urban League building in 1942 by the League's Education sub- 
committee. During 1943, this group formulated a number of proposals 
for introduction of living democracy in the public schools of the Newark 
area. A number of these proposals have been accepted by the Board 
of Education and are being implemented as this report is written. This 
group also is responsible for the initiation of Intercultural Education 
courses being offered at Newark Teachers College. 

The Citizens’ Committee on Racial Unity, the third of the unique 
triumvirate, grew out of a conference called jointly by the League 
executive and the executive of the Court Street YMCA in June, 1943. 

ewark was stunned by the racial clash which had resulted in the death 
of a Negro youth, and the serious injuries suffered by several white 
and colored persons. While prompt and drastic action of officials, labor 
unionists and public-spirited citizens, served to isolate the area of con- 
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flict, the need for intensive, preventive action was emphasized by dis- 
closure of the serious underlying tensions that had preceded the clash. 


Its personnel drawn from among citizens not identified with its two 
predecessors, the Citizens Committee attracted a membership of approxi- 
mately 90 persons from various racial, nationality and religious groups. 
Coordinating its program to avoid conflict with other organizations, it 
set up sub-committees on Press and Public Relations, Church, City 
Administration, Youth and Labor and Management. These committees 
have conferred with editors of Negro and daily press concerning in- 
flammatory slanting of news; with city officials on the matter of police 
and other public services in minority group areas; with organized clergy 
for a more positive race-relations program in the church. Work among 
Youth and in industrial plants has been geared into existing programs 
of the Council of Agencies and of Labor unions. It was through one of 
the Press sub-committee conferences that the news broke revealing the 
War Department's official plan of releasing news of Negro troops 
only to such newspapers as specifically requested such releases. This 
disclosure, and the censorship which is operating to minimize the appear- 
ance of Negro troops in-Newsreels, have become a major challenge, 
locally and nationally. 


Due almost directly to racial clashes which have occurred recently, 
hundreds of interracial committees have been formed throughout the 
country. To report and to coordinate their activities, and to keep a 
close check upon the state of racial tension, the Julius Rosenwald Fund 
has subsidized a reporting service under the direction of Dr. Charles 
Johnson of Fisk University. The local League executive has been 
charged with the responsibility of reporting the state of race-relation- * 
ships as they exist in the north Jersey area. 


With the active cooperation of the three local, interracial commit- 
tees, and the Urban League, the New Jersey Goodwill Commission pro- 
moted an all-day conference in Newark, devoted to discussions on racial 
and religious tensions. With splendid representation from all sections 
of the state and from many nationality, racial and religious groups, the 
conference adopted a number of progressive proposals which are being 
implemented by civic, governmental and legislative bodies. 


The importance of interracial group functions in the American 
community has been demonstrated so clearly by the work of the several 
local organizations, that the Urban League has announced a plan of 
citing each year, that group which has made the most significant con- 
tribution toward improving racial relations. To be known as “The 
New Jersey Urban League Award," the certificate to be given is being 
donated by the Newark Teachers' Association. 


Community Organization 


With the quartering of Negro troops at Port Newark and at Fort 
Dix, three separate activities were initiated locally to provide entertain- 
ment for, and service to the men. Operating independently of each other, 
there were overlapping and excessive drain upon the limited resources 
of the Negro community which provided the bulk of subsidy for each 
venture. On the appeal of one group, the League executive invited 
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Toward а Program of Democratic Living—Pennington Court, Newark 


Courtesy of Newark Housing Authority 
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representatives of the several groups to a coordinating conference, from 
which several subsequent meetings stemmed. Greater cooperation and 
more effective service have grown out: of the clarifying discussions. 


A month prior to the racial clash in Newark's First Ward, a Grand 
Jury presentment singling out the Third Ward as a vice area, resulted 
in many newspaper columns of adverse and destructive publicity being 
centered upon this area. Considered by many to have been motivated 
by a political feud, the general effect was that of focussing attention 
upon the Negro group which constitutes about 50% of the ward 
population. 


In consultation with Negro lay-leadership in the community, the 
League executive proposed the formation of a Negro Community Coun- 
cil. This group, composed of lay, professional, business and church 
interests assembled in a number of conferences in which were formulated 
reports on existing conditions, analysis of the motives for the "smear" 
campaign, and à Course of action. 


The League executive was charged with the task of preparing a 
brief incorporating the thinking of Council deliberation, and in June, 
at the Council's request, the county Prosecutor called a city-wide con- 
ference in which Council representatives met with political, business and 
social welfare leaders of Newark. In a frank and open discussion of all 
factors present in community relationships and the injudicious acts of 
the Grand Jury and the metropolitan press, the Council spokesmen pre- 
sented a séries of recommendations relating to employment, housing, 
education, health, social service, political recognition, and law enforce- 
ment techniques. It has been felt quite generally, that the inflammatory 
nature of the presentment, and the widespread publicity which attended 
its release to the press, played no small part in fomenting the racial 
clash which followed within the month. 


Health and Housing 


It has been a universal practice with health agencies and depart- 
ments to release reports on morbidity and mortality with racial com- 
parisons shown, in so-called social diseases particularly. Early in 1943, 
the late chief of the venereal disease section of the Newark Department 
of Health released to the press a particularly offensive report. The 
executive requested a conference with the Health officer and his staff, 
and with members of the League's Health committee, represented the 
dissatisfaction of Negro citizens with this pointless and injurious practice. 

he conference resulted in general agreement by public health officials 
that the practice would be discontinued immediately. 


Housing 
As one of the busiest and most diversified manufacturing centers 


in the country, and because of its peculiar, geographical setting, Newark 
has been exposed to the threat of being declared a "critical area" by 
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Training for the Battle of Production 
Courtesy of Essex County Vocational Schools 


the War Manpower Commission. Lack of housing has been the single 
factor contributing to this condition, and the most seriously affected 
group has been the Negro worker but recently admitted to many 
industries. 


In January, the Federal Housing Agency director in New Jersey 
released a statement reporting figures of FHA developments provided 
orth Jersey home-seekers. Жср designed for Negro occu- 
pancy. The League executive engaged in exchanges of correspondence 
with FHA, National Housing agency, and War Manpower Commission 
officials, following this correspondence with conferences in Newark and 
New York WMC апа NHA offices. The merry game of “buck-passing” 
pointed to the urgent necessity of the local Housing Authority conducting 
a survey to establish undisputed evidence of need, and this recommenda- 
tion was presented to local housing officials by the League. 


The survey was conducted and the figures were of such significance 
that at the turn of the year, the National Housing Agency announced 
the allocation of funds for a local war housing project in which Negro 
home-seekers are to be given preferential treatment. Present attempts 
to block the development, and methods of racial incitement being em- 
ployed, are current history and not a part of this report. 


Meanwhile, so flagrant have been violations of minimum health 
standards in the city, that the Health Department found it necessary to 
condemn a number of properties and to follow through by forbidding 
their further use for human habitation. With vacancies for Negroes 
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nil in the ity, a plan was proposed to utilize the 
classrooms of the abandoned Belmont Avenue school which until re- 
cently had housed WPA projects. Because none but Negro families 
had been affected by the whole plan the League inquired into the 
proposal, was assured of the strictly temporary nature of the project, 
and unwillingly recognized the stern necessity which motivated advo- 
cates of the questionable plan. It was a bewildering experience when 
citizens’ groups, which had accepted this unorthodox proposal without 
question, objected so strenuously when it was announced that new, mod- 
ern hous'ng had been allocated to the city, primarily because of the 
state of housing affecting Negro citizens. 


Addresses and Conferences 


Because of racial tensions which have been apparent throughout the 
state and nation, many American citizens have been jarred out of the 
state of indifferent complacency which has been the most potent ally 
of racial bigotry. There has been a questing for information perhaps 
for "it-can't-happen-here" type of security. Demands made upon the 
League executive have increased to a great degree, by groups desiring 
a factual discussion of the elements responsible for these tensions. 

During the twelve months' period, this worker made three radio 
addresses, two of which were at the invitation of the Goodwill Com- 
mission. He addressed 94 groups in twenty north Jersey communities, 
in New York, Chicago and the state of North Carolina. An aggregate 
audience of approximately 18,000 persons was met in 28 religious 
groups, thirty-two civic and social service organizations, eleven college 
classes, ten groups of teachers and high school students, and in thirteen 
local and national conference sessions as a discussant or speaker. Five 
special articles were prepared for local and national papers and periodi- 
cals, in addition to briefs and memoranda assembled in support of local 
and state activities. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


As indicated in earlier paragraphs, the League was deprived of 
the services of an industrial secretary until November. Thus, in but 
two months of 1943 was this staff member available, a period insufficient 
for an appreciable contribution to the work. 


During the year, however, the League was able to develop a satis- 
factory working arrangement with the War Manpower Commission 
and the United States Employment Service to whom greater regulatory 
powers had been granted. Meantime, at our request, representatives of 
the New York, Brooklyn, National and New Jersey Urban League 
met in New York to initiate a program of close coordination of industrial 
work, necessitated by the demands being made upon each by New 
Jersey industries. 


In the absence of an industrial specialist during the major portion 
of the year, the executive made twenty-one industrial field visits, nine- 
teen of which were in the Newark area, the others being in Mercer and 
Passaic counties. The majority of these visits were in response to calls 
from personnel officers who were seeking counsel in regard to plant 
relationships, or were attempting to locate available labor. 
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Industrial Fact-Finding 


At the request of the National 
office, a spot-check of selected in- 
dustries was made to determine the 
ratio of Negro workers employed in 
semi-skilled and skilled occupations 
in the Newark area. Of 115,000 
workers employed in these plants, 
11.7% were Negroes; and of this 
group, approximately 42.3% were 
classified in skilled and semi-skilled 
brackets. The inquiry embraced the 
radio, electrical instrument, aircraft, 
shipbuilding and heavy mechanical 
industries, and was initiated as a 
part of a national Industrial Labora- 
tory program engaging the attention 
of Urban League personnel. 


The "late" Mr. Blank 


"Hold Your Job" Campaign 


The objective approach of the Urban League to the employment 
problem of the Negro has enabled the organization to recognize the 
need for training these workers. A vicious circle has prevented much 
headway prior to 1943, because neither training facilities for prepara- 
tion nor commensurate jobs for incentive, were available to the Negro 
in New Jersey. The sudden labor demand, therefore, created new op- 
portunities for thousands of black and white workers whose only equip- 
ment were willingness, intelligence and varying degrees of adaptability. 


Naivete proved to be a serious handicap to many Negro workers, 
whose lack of understanding of industrial organization and practice 
was being observed critically and unsympathetically by white workers 
and supervisors. In addition, a small minority of Negro workers carried 
to their new jobs undesirable work habits. In many situations the defec- 
tions of the few, were attributed to the whole group. 


The League sought the coopera- 
tion of Negro clergymen, business 
and professional groups, and the 
community at large, interpreting to 
them the need for intensive work. 
A six-page folder was composed by 
the League executive, eight amusing 
and catchy cartoons executed by a 
New York artist, Roger Vernam, as 
his contribution to the effort, and 
fourteen Negro organizations com- 
pletely subsidized and distributed 
the 20,000 folders in the Negro 
communities of north Jersey. Lam- 
pooning eight types of trouble- 
Chip-on-the-Shoulder makers, the folder was widely read 
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and highly effective. League branch- 
es in Little Rock, Ark., St. Louis, 
Mo., and Richmond, Va., requested 
and received our cooperation in re- 
printing 60,000 additional copies for 
their use. 


The initial release of these folders 
was timed with the promotion by 
the Workers Council of a "Hold 
Your Job" forum. Held in the heat 
of late June, approximately 150 per- 
sons participated in the pertinent 
discussion led by four prominent 
ЕЕ Де and colored employment spe- 


Placement Work 


The depletion of the local labor supply was first felt in the domestic 
service field. Lacking organization, labor protection, or minimum stand- 
ards of hours or wages, this has always been a marginal and unpopular 
employment area, to be deserted at the earliest opportunity. Workers 
unable to meet the demands of industry, were able to affect their own 
hours of labor by doing day work only; this being made reasonably 
profitable by the rising wage scale. The demands made upon the place- 
ment agency for repeat placements however, were inordinate, and early 
in the year the League abandoned day-work placement service. 


In a similar sense, routine placements in industry showed consid- 
erable decline as the year progressed, first because of depletion of the 
labor supply, and secondly, due to the more rigid controls of labor- 
turnover affected by the War Manpower Commission. 


Employment service for 1943 reflected the following figures: 


Employer Orders Applicati Р! 
Male 128 gia 163 
Female 1391 870 1288 
Total 1519 1085 1451 


Of the placements made, a total number of 313 were industrial 
workers placed directly by the League. Eighteen clerical workers were 
placed, but this modest total in no way reflects the significance of recent 
changes in these occupations. Prior to 1942 an entire year's record 
would show not one clerical position filled by a Negro worker. Today, 
many times eighteen clerks, stenographers, typists, etc. have found 
employment through efforts of the League and other private and gov- 
ernmental agencies. 
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SOCIAL AND COMMUNITY SERVICE 


Staff difficulties imposed serious handicaps upon the League's desire 
to cope with the many requests for counsel and guidance in the realm 
of personal and family problems. Lackin. knowledge of available case- 
work facilities locally, harboring fear or di ” agencies or, 
requiring specialized service obtainable only at the League, 


The following examples are brief summaries selected from actual 
situations handled by the League in 1943: 


rd rental figure 
lities. А ruling 
to this general effect was issued in the particular case, and subsequently has bees 


(c) The executive received a call from a north Jersey police precinct to visit 
a Negro prisoner who was being held. His name and address were recorded with 
the blotter notation “disorderly conduct. The League worker noted immediately 


before: and now after thirty days of frantic search by the wife in New York and 
New Jersey Missing Persons Bureaus, had been presumed to be lost to the family 
forever. 
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Interracial Harmony in Robert Treat School 


Cutting through inter-state red tape, the erstwhile prisoner was tratisported to 
New York, given over to police custody and assigned to Bellevue hospital. The 
whole matter was presented formally to the Prosecutor of the county and Police 
head of the city involved, with urgent recommendations that routine clearance sys- 
tems be inaugurated which would prevent a reoccurrence of such tragic blunders. 


(d) J. D. came to the League office in a state of deep concern. He was sent 
by his employer for whom he has proven to be a skilled, dependable workman. 
Although 45 years of age, he was being threatened with immediate re-induction into 
the Army from which ke had received an over-age discharge four months previously, 
unless he returned to an industrial job in a southern town. For a number of years 
he had carried full responsibility of firing a bank of boilers for the southern con- 
cern, receiving the munificent sum of 35 cents per hour. Although 44 years of age 
and married, the draft board in the small back-woods town inducted him. After 
3 months in service, the former employer applied for his release, reminding him after 
his discharge that he now was frozen in the job and to leave it, would mean immedi- 
ate return to the Army. 


He was kept busy seven days a week, and from 12 to 14 hours a day. The 
old rate of 35 cents an hour was retained, but time-and-a-half was allowed for over- 
time—including Sundays. Getting "fed up" with the exploitation of an employer 
working on "cost-plus" government contracts, J. D. left. By stages, each properly 
reported to his draft board, he wound up in a good job in ersey. The draft 
board, through orly concern, advised the erstwhile employer of J. D.'s where- 
abouts; he in turn invoked the aid of the ar Manpower Commission in that 
Southern region, and the ponderous wheels of government turned out a mandate, 
demanding J. D.'s immediate return to Mississippi. 


в 


The full matter was reported by the League to WMC in this region; to the 
Selective Service Commission in Washington: and to the Wages and Hours Division 

the Labor Department, who would have some concern with the wage rates and 
illegal overtime rates which pay envelopes revealed. The U. S. Treasury was asked 
about monies that had been withheld by the employer for War Bonds. The local 
office of WMC has not been pressed for further action; Selective Service evidently 
kas concluded that the man is over age; the Treasury Department has forwarded hi: 
war bond, and J. D. and his New Jersey employer are profiting by the regard each 
holds for tke other. 
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Seasonal Charities 


As in former years, the League served as a medium through which 
the generosity of Yuletide could reach needy families in the Negro 
community. As a participant in L. Bamberger & Co.'s Neediest Stock- 
ings campaign, the League was able to bring happiness to twenty-five 
worthy children. The Needlework Guild and the Jewish Children’s 
Home contributed 98 items of clothing; the Salvation Army distributed 
24 Christmas food-checks; and two members of the League board con- 
tributed $15 in cash, all of which were distributed among families whose 
needs were known to the League. 


Clinic and Assembly 


Baby-Keep-Well clinics operating in the League building served an 
aggregate of 971 infants brought to the clinic during the year. In addi- 
tion, a total of 486 i izations and 259 vaccinations were adminis- 
tered by the clinic staff in the League building in 1943. 

Use of the League's main office as an assembly room for civic and 
professional groups resulted in an aggregate attendance of 1120 persons 
in 86 separate meetings, called by nine different organizations. 


Phyllis Wheatley Home 


Very slight turnover in the tenancy of Phyllis Wheatley Home is 
but a reflection of the better employment opportunities available to col- 
ored working women, and the lack of private housing in the area. The 
total capacity of the home is 14 beds, and the year's average occupancy 
has been maintained at slightly over 13.5. A total of 5037 days’ care has 
been provided: 4638 to regular. paying tenants; 357 days’ care to clients 
of public relief; and 42 free days’ care to indigent transients. 


Conclusion 


America's fight for freedom is not confined to the high seas and the 
beachheads of Italy and the South Pacific. The ultimate test of demo- 
cratic freedom is being applied on the home front. A most dangerous 
wave of reaction is threatening to engulf our nation, but the significance 
of this threat has not registered with citizens generally, as yet. 


The work of the Urban League and similar organizations, is being 
increased tenfold; responsibilities to city and state have grown im- 
measurably. Experience has taught that the least favored group in 
society is the first to feel the effect of reactionary aggression. To that 
degree, the Negro is America's socio-economic barometer. Even though 
the day seems fair, unseen forces register upon the sensitive instrument 
to record that which impends for tomorrow. 


Racial tensions are an indication that all is not well; organized farm 
and business lobbies in Congress would jeopardize national security for 
selfish gain; anti-labor forces publicize the defections of isolated union 
groups ог wildcat strikers, while glossing over similar occurrences in 
the business world. The National Association of Real Estate Boards 
attack low-cost housing and propose a nefarious plan whereby public 
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funds would subsidize private agents and operators, rather than the 
tenants. Elected representatives of the people, occupying the most 
honored positions the nation can bestow, sully the halls of Congress and 
state legislatures with invectives and vituperation intended to incite 
racial and religious hatred, and boldly advocate the beastly Hitlerian 
doctrine of racial superiority. And, millions of American soldiers, by 
parliamentary chicanery, will be denied the right to vote—because the 
practice of Negro disfranchisement must not be challenged! Acts of 
aggression, aimed primarily at the Negro and at those who espouse 
his cause, ultimately strike at the freedom and security of all of us. 


The Urban League's task of recording, measuring, interpreting and 
counter-acting these acts of aggression, cannot confine its function solely 
to the immediate needs of its Negro constituency. In like measure, citi- 
zens of the community cannot permit themselves to think or act along 
strictly-defined, racial lines. The threat, and any challenges to the threat, 
involve us all. As we offer our prayers for our boys on foreign battle 
fronts, let us also beseech the Lord of Hosts to give us the strength, the 
moral courage, and the vision with which to safeguard the home front, 
lest the men whose great sacrifices will bring victory abroad, face on 
their return the shocking disillusionment that indifference or compla- 
cency on our part will assure. 
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TREASURER'S REPORT 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 


December 31, 1943 


January 1, 1942 January 1; 1943 


to to 
December 31, 1942 December 31, 1943 


INCOME: 
Welfare Federation of Newark, N. J..$ 7,009.92 $ 8,009.88 
Phyllis Wheatley Home 1,961.25 2,148.25 
Clinic Rental ..... 300.00 300.00 
Assembly Rental .. 51.00 61.00 
Donations and Membership. ў 466.30 
Apartment Rental . 385.00 
$ 9,881.39 $11,370.43 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND OVERHEAD EXPENSES: 
Sales snes 3 $ 7,337.01 
Conferences and Conventions... .19 239.24 
Publications and Subscriptions. 21.62 32.50 
lepk 396.44 389.22 
Traveling Expenses 267.81 183.40 
ostage . 97.49 133.81 
мез ...... 160.00 170.00 
Stationery and Printing... 124.65 212.07 
Bank Service Charges 16.81 11.35 
Relieh е ао 12.50 23.35 
Fuel 490.01 449.37 
Gas and Electric... 504.94 523.04 
ater 70.37 61.49 
Repairs 45.38 96.99 
Insurance .. 94.06 156.14 
191.82 213.78 
109.49 98.97 
Annual Meeting 41.00 —44,50 
Miscellaneous Expenses 78.07 35.16 
Office Supplies 122.79 66.94 
Audit oa 45.00 
$ 9,355.94 $10,434.33 
NET SURPLUS FOR THE PERIOD......$ 525.45 $ 936.10 
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